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Spo/miov of the Alcestis, is very far from constituting substantial evidence. 
A few obvious slips like the statement that the Protagoras of Plato was 
earlier than the Birds (p. 148, note 1), that Polycrates wrote a defense of 
Socrates rather than an accusation (p. 237), or the assumption that the 
Kaivov in the Wasps, vs. 120, was a center of Corybantic worship instead of 
a law court (p. 171), while not seriously affecting the argument, do never- 
theless, in conjunction with the astonishingly numerous misprints in citations 
from Greek texts, mar somewhat the appearance of the book, at least for the 
fastidious. 

W. A. Oldfather 
University of Illinois 



Poetae Latini Minores. Post Aemilium Baehrens iterum recensuit 
Fbidebicus Vollmeb. Vol. II, fasc. 3. Homerus Latinus. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. Pp. x+65. M. 2. 

Zum Homerus Latinus. Kritischer Apparat mit Commentar und 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte. Von F. Vollmeb. Sitzungsberichte 
der koniglich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philo- 
sophisch-philologische und historische Klasse. Jahrgung 1913, 
3. Abhandlung. Pp. 152. M. 3. 

We have in these two publications the mature fruit of collections and 
studies that extend over some fifteen years. Briefly to summarize the 
formal contributions to the text criticism of the Homerus Latinus, all eight 
manuscripts used by Baehrens have been recollated, and, as one familiar 
with this side of his work might readily believe, numerous corrections made; 
six hitherto unused manuscripts of the tenth to the twelfth century have 
been added, one of which, discovered by Vollmer himself at Antwerp, together 
with a manuscript of Valenciennes, constitutes a wholly independent arm 
of the tradition; seven of the earliest editions between 1477 and 1513 have 
been examined, and selected readings from them reported; a full list has been 
drawn up of all recorded codices from the time of the oldest catalogues to the 
present day, including more than sixty now in existence, a dozen or so of 
which have been examined and reported upon, and a few, notably the Helm- 
stadtiensis 384 and the Vindobonensis 3509, laid under contribution for 
important results; and finally, a restatement has been made, with occasional 
corrections and elaborations, of the manuscript classification set up in part 
in the Festschrift Joh. Vahlen (1900), and in greater detail, under Vollmer's 
supervision, by his pupil Remme in a Munich dissertation (1906). All this 
has been done, it need scarcely be added, with that mastery of technique 
and critical acumen which is characteristic of Vollmer's work as an editor, and 
constitutes the most notable addition yet made to our knowledge of this text. 
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Even more important is the contribution to the understanding of the 
author, but unfortunately this cannot be summarized. Numerous passages 
have received their definitive interpretation, and it would be tempting to give 
examples, did space permit. And yet the dagger-mark of despair appears 
frequently enough, for Vollmer is conservative in the constitution of the text, 
and few editors have exercised more self-restraint in printing their own 
suggestions. The principal emendations I have noted are in vss. 246, 286, 
601, 751, 891, 983, and 1010, all quite convincing, except possibly vs. 983, 
where a brief statement of reasons would have been helpful. In vs. 286 the 
rare regemet has been restored with certainty from regent et of the archetype- 
To the instances cited in the commentary may now be added Avianus 42. 8, 
where some manuscripts preserve the correct regemens and errors in the 
others point clearly to the same form. There should also be noted an 
important change in punctuation in vs. 489, the establishment of a lacuna 
after vss. 385 and 696, and the determination of the correct position of vs. 790, 
i.e., after 793. 

Of course not everyone will agree with each conclusion reached by the 
editor. I should be inclined to dissent, for example, in two instances where 
the reading of the archetype has been changed, as it appears to me, with 
scarcely sufficient warrant. In vs. 900, instead of laetis in arvis (so Barth 
for the impossible armis), Vollmer accepts Bondam's Latiis. The phrase 
may not be wholly perspicuous or satisfactory, yet Vergil's laeta arva of 
Elysium (A. 6. 744), and illic res laetae of Latium (A. 2. 783), both cited by 
Vollmer, give it some support, while just such a word as laetis serves to con- 
trast the present scenes of war and peril with the felicity of Aeneas' future 
destinies, and to foreshadow the peace and prosperity of the Augustum genus 
which the poet would honor. Again in vs. 216 Schrader's emendation Oileos 
has been accepted in place of the archetype's Oileus. Hyginus, Dares, and 
Dictys may be but bruised reeds on which to support our manuscripts at 
this point, but surely Seneca's use of Oileus = the son of Oileus (Medea 661), 
followed and so supported by Sidonius 5. 196 f ., makes this reading to say the 
least possible. The peculiar AIAX OILIOS (or ILIOS ?) of a cista Praenes- 
tina (CIL, XIV, 4108) may perhaps point in the same direction. 

The most general interest, however, of these studies, and indeed perhaps 
their greatest value, lies in the elaborate critical commentary where thousands 
of variants are once for all carefully recorded and in the many elaborate 
discussions of text history and manuscript classification. Numerous typical 
cases of errors in tradition are discussed, with rich illustrative material, glosses, 
simplifications of word order and of construction, mistakes in initial letters, 
emendations both learned and impudent, interpolations of familiar parallels — 
in a word the countless pitfalls to which the text tradition of a popular classical 
author, especially one read widely in the schools, was subject. The method 
is detailed, severe, and objective; it succeeds, as far perhaps as that end 
can ever be reached, in elevating text criticism to the rank of a science. It 
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would be hard to find a critical commentary better adapted as a model for 
philological exercises in a pro-seminar, where it would furnish an excellent 
addition and supplement to Lindsay's brilliant Introduction. 

Among minor points of interest might be noted Vollmer's acceptance of 
the name Baebius Italicus for the author, as given in the late Vindob. 3509, 
together with convincing arguments for its correctness (pp. 16, 142 f .) ; the 
suggestion that the mediaeval ascription to Pindarus is due solely to a mis- 
understanding of Bishop Benzo's Pindarus sew Homerus, by which really 
the Greek authors were meant (p. 143, nn. 1 and 2) ; and that the well-known 
vss. 900 f . point rather to the period of the Flavian emperors than to that of 
the Claudian. An interesting separate report upon the early printed editions, 
from 1477 to 1541, has been made by the skilled hand of Dr. Fr. Bock, of 
Erlangen. The printer has unfortunately marred somewhat the appearance 
of the Greek citations by the almost uniform use of a Latin italic c for uncial 
sigma, and of three separate fonts for minuscule theta. 

W. A. Oldfathee 
University of Illinois 



Aegyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemaer und Romer. Von 
Dr. Jub. Mariano San Nicolo. Erster Band. Mtinchen: 
Beck, 1913. Pp. viii+225. 

Three very different legal and economic systems successively influenced 
the development of the "Vereinswesen" of Egypt; in none of them was a 
clear distinction drawn between public and private corporations and associa- 
tions. Dr. San Nicold, therefore, well aware of the complications and rami- 
fications of his subject, very wisely defines the scope of his study by a few 
specific exclusions, and arranges his material according to the aims and 
activities of the organizations which it represents. The clubs and societies 
found in Egypt during the period dealt with are grouped in five chapters, 
which deal respectively with "Kultvereine," "Vereine von Altersgenossen," 
"Agonistische Vereine," "Berufsvereine," "Private und sonstige Vereine." 
Of the great mass of facts presented, only a few of the most interesting and 
important can be mentioned here. 

Cult societies first made their appearance in Egypt in the Hellenistic 
period, but were speedily adapted to the worship of the native divinities and 
seem to have played an important part in the struggle of paganism against 
Christianity. With Hellenism came also the institution of the gymnasia and 
ephebic service, which were the source of numerous organizations, both large 
and small, composed of age-fellows. Agonistic societies, too, are found, 
among them the Dionysiac players. Perhaps the most striking array is 
that of the " Berufsvereine," which range from gilds of brewers and bartenders 
(if I may so translate fvToirfiXai), bakers and beekeepers, gravediggers and 



